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AI LVIDULAIY SIOR Ws 
FROM THE NORTH-WEST TALES. 

She bore her wrongs in deep and silent sorrow ; 
Endured the anguish of a broken heart 
In uncomplaining sadness ; saw her love 
Repaid with cold neglect. But stung at last 
To the bosom’s inmost core, she tried the sole 
Effectual remedy despair had left her. 


Suortty after the cowrewrs des bois began to carry 
packs and drive dog sledges in the lands on the upper 
waters of the Mississippi, there lived at the Kahpozhah 
village, three leagues below the mouth of the river St 


|fined toher. Love and gratitude prevailed, and for a| 


| while his dreams of ambition were forgotten. He wore) 
jleggins of different colors, and sat all day upon a log,| 
playing on a flute with three holes, and singing songs in 
her praise. When she was gone to cut wood, he was 
|not to be found in the village. He gave her beads and 
| Vermilion, and in short played the Indian lover in all 
| points. 


| Indian courtships never last long, and ere the leaves} 
jbegan to fall, Weenokhenchah Wandeeteekah was the} 
| wedded wife of Toskatnay. For a time, he forgot his) 





wife. The old man liked Toskatnay, and moreover, 
was not entirely satisfied that his offspring should be the 
tenth bride of any man. He accepted the offer without 
hesitation, and the nuptials were solemnized forthwith, 
to the great displeasure of the Beaver. 

It is unnecessary to say that he was not the only 
person displeased. Weenokhenchah Wandeeteekah 
thought this second marriage a poor requital of the ser- 
vice she had rendered her husband, and expostulated 
with him, But ambition swallows all other passions, as 
the rod of Moses swallowed the other rods, and Toskat- 





|nature and his former prepossessions, and he even saw/||2@y had become intensely selfish. He desired her to 
three war parties leave the village, without testifying | | mind her own affairs, and as polygamy is reckoned cred- 
|much concern. But these halcyon days did not last long. || itable by the Dahcotahs, she had no pretence to quarrel, 


A mind like his could not be content with ignoble tri-|/and was obliged to submit. With an aching heart, she 


Peters, an Indian who was the cynosure of the eyes of| 
all the maidens in his band. This was because of his 
rare personal beauty; not of form, for that is common 


to all Indians ; but of countenance. His skill as a hun-|/ ym phs over the brute tenants of the woods and prairies, || saw another woman take the place in Toskatnay’s regard 
ter, and his bravery as a warrior, were qualities more]! 7is excursions grew longer in duration, and more fre-||that she considered her own, and often did she retire to 
likely to recommend him to their parents; but strange | quent in occurrence, and at last the poor bride saw her-/|the woods to weep over her infant, and tell her sorrows 
to say, the swarthy daughters of the forest judged by the | self totally neglected. Another cause concurred in this||to the rocks and trees. Quarrels will happen in the best, 
eye, as some authors have falsely asserted their sex is in|| result, She belonged to a family that could boast no|! of families, and so was seen of Toskatnay’s. The two 
the habit of doing. ‘hero, no chief, nor any wise man, among its members, || wives did not agree, as might have been expected, and 

In the same village with our hero dwelt a damsel, land her husband saw with regret that he had formed an || the husband always took the part of the new comer. — 
whose name, as it has not come down to us, being lost|| sjjiance that could never enhance his importance in his|| Moreover, when he joined the hunting camps, the Her- 
in the exploit of which this true history treats, we can-||trjbe, The devoted affection, and unwearied attention || on’s daughter accompanied him, while Weenokhenchah 
not tell, and shall therefore speak of her as Weenok- | with which she endeavored to recall his heart, only filled || Wandeeteekah was left at home; he alleging, that hav- 
henchah Wandeeteekah — the Brave Woman — the}! ay | 


; ‘ ; }him with disgust. Within the year she made him a||ing a child to take care of, she could not so well be the 
appellation which her tribe gave her, in relating the 





r saaeaae 


ES: : ° ‘father, but the new relation in which he stood, did not|| partner of his wanderings. It was in vain that she pro- 
story. This girl never praised Toskatnay’s attire, nor ‘reclaim him. In the eyes of his people, he pursued a! 
more honorable course: he joined every warlike excur-| 
|sion, obtained the praise of all by his valor; and once| 
|| by his conduct and presence of mind, when the camp in’ 
| which his lodge was pitched was surprised, he saved it, | 
‘and turned the tables on the assailants. In consequence, ||ed his child, and this was the unkindest cut of all. 


listened to his compliments, nor sought to attract his 
attention. On the contrary, she avoided his notice. — 
Why she did thus, we do not pretend to explain. We 
pretend not to expound the freaks of passion, any more 
than the profundities of philosophy, nor can we tell why 
love should choose to show himself in such a capricious 
manner. Let it suffice that she was thought to hate our 
hero until an event occurred that contradicted the sup- 
position. 

One hot day in July, a rabid wolf,* such as are some- 
times seen in the prairies, came to pay the village a visit. 
The cornfields lay in his way, and as animals in his pre- 
dicament never turn aside, he entered it. It so chanced | 
that Weenokhenchah Wandeeteekah was at that time! 
using her hoe therein, in company with other girls, | 
while Toskatnay stood near them, cheering their labor | 





and edifying their minds, pretty much in the style of, beck. Je 


Ranger in the Jealous Husband. The wolf made di- 


rectly at him, and the girls seeing by the slaver of his}! 


jaws, what ailed him, shrieked and fled. Toskatnay | 


9! 


being no Yankee, could not guess the cause of their! 


terror, and was looking about for it, when the animal! 
was within five paces of him. Weenokhenchah Wan-| 
deeteekah alone stood firm, and seeing that he must inev-| 
itably be bitten, she advanced and clove the beast’s skull | 
with her hoe, contrary to the law in such cases made 
and provided by novel writers, which ordains that the| 
gentleman shall rescue the lady from danger, and not’ 
the lady the gentleman. Having thus done, the color 
forsook her cheeks, and she swooned and fell. 
Toskatnay, though an Indian fine gentleman, did not 
catch her in her arms, nor kneel by her. But he did 
what was as much to the purpose. He ran to the village, 


which was bui a few rods distant, and sent the women to || 


her assistance. With some difficulty they brought her 
to her senses. 


From that hour his attentions, whieh had before been 
considered by the girls as common property, were con- 





* A rabid wolf. In the dog days, hydrophobia sometimes occurs 
among the canine tenants of the prairies. In such cases, the fox 
proctor forget their natural timidity, without losing their instinctive 

city. 


tested against this reasoning. An Indian husband is, if 
he pleases, absolute, and she was obliged to acquiesce. 
It was not, in truth, that he preferred his new spouse, but 
|he wished to conciliate her family. The poor malcon- 
|tent had the mortification, besides, to sce that he neglect- 


H This was a man named Chahpah — the Beaver —- about 





|he was thought worthy to be a leader of men, and be-|/ At last, the second autumn after her marriage, it so 
|came the head partizan in two successful inroads on the happened that the band attached to Toskatnay was to 
|enemies’ country. faneen up the Mississippi, and hunt upon its head waters. 


| 

He was envied as well as admired. Many there mn Pe the journey was to be made by water, there was no 
‘older than himself, who aspired to the objects of his|| objection to Weenockhenchah Wandeeteeckah being of 
ambition, and one in especial, without a tithe of his mer-|| the party, and the two wives assisted each other in the 
its, outstripped him in his course by means of extended'|| necessary preparations. In the afternoon they came to 
jconnections, and thwarted him in every particular. —|| the falls of St Anthony, and carried their canoes and 
| baggage round it. They encamped on the eastern shore 
forty years of age. He had nine wives, whom he sup-||just above the rapids. Toskatnay and his band passed 
‘ported in the usual style, and their relations were at his||the falls, and raised their lodges a few rods above the 
alous of the growing influence of Toskatnay, || rapids. It so happened that evening, that a violent 
he opposed his opinions, and turned the weak parts of | quarrel arose between the two wives, which the presence 
his character into ridicule. The young warrior felt this |of some of the elders only, prevented from ending in 


| deeply, and revolved in his own mind the means of mak-| ‘cuffing and scratching. When the master of the lodge 


i 


||ing the number of his adherents equal to that of his ri-|| returned, he rebuked them both, but the weight of his 


‘val. There were two ways presented themselves to his| anger fell on Weenokhenchah Wandeeteekah, though 


| acceptance; the one, to take to his lodge more wives; || in fact, the dispute had been fastened on her by the other. 


and the other, to continue to exert himself in the field.|| She replied nothing to his reproaches, but his words sunk 


| 


not untimely cut off, he would attain the desired distinc-|| saying that no Siou had so pitiful a wife as himself. — 


|| By the latter means, in the course of time, if he was | deep into her bosom, for he had spoken scornfully of her, 


|\tion. By the former his object would be effected more || She sobbed herself to sleep, and when the word was 


| speedily. \| given in the morning to rise and strike the tents, she 


i : ise and set about it. 
An opportunity soon occurred to measure his strength} | ¥#S the first to rise ¢ ‘ 


| with his fellow aspirant. The Beaver, not content with|| While the business of embarkation was going on, It 
ithe limits of his harem, Gemanded in marriage the |SO chanced that the child of the poor woman crawled in 
‘daughter of the Heron, a noted warrior. The father |the way of her rival, and received a severe kick from 
‘asked time to consider the proposal. While the matter||her. This was too much for the mother. Vociferating 
|was in abeyance, Toskatnay heard of it, and resolved |such terms as are current only at Billingsgate and in In- 
‘not to lose so good a chance to further his own projects |dian camps, for squaws are not remarkable for delicacy 
‘and mortify the mar he hated. He went that very night|| of expression, she fastened upon the Heron’s daughter, 
‘to the Heron’s lodge, lighted a match at his fire, and||tooth and nail, who was not slow to return the compli- 
| presented it to the eyes of the maiden. She blew it out,|/ment. Luckily their knives were wrested from —_ by 
land after some conversation with her, carried on in || the by-standers, or one or both would have been killed on 


| whispers, he retired. Inthe morning ke smoked with!|the spot. This done, the men laughed and the women 





ithe Heron and in plain terms asked his daughter to||screamed, but none offered to part them, till Toskatnay, 
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who was bony at tthe other end of the camp, patching a| 
birch canoe, heard the noise, and came and separated | 
them by main force. He was highly indignant at an oc- | 
currence that must bring ridicule upon him. The Her-| 
on’s daughter he reproved, but Weenokhenchah Wan-| 
deeteekah he struck with his paddle repeatedly, and 

threatened to put heraway. This filled the cup of her 

misery to overflowing: she looked at him indignantly, || 

and said, ‘You shall never reproach me again.’ She 

took up her child and moved away, but he, thinking it 

no more than an ordinary fit of sullenness, paid no at- || 

tention to her motions. 

His unkindness at this time had the effect of confirm- 
ing a project that she had long revolved in her mind 
and she hastened to put it in execution. She embarked 
in a canoe with her child, and pushing from the shore, 
entered the rapids before she was perceived. When she 
was seen, both men and women, among whom her hus- 
band was the most earnest, followed her on the shore, 
entreating her to land ere it was too late. 
was high, so that it was impossible to intercept her, yet || 
Toskatnay, finding his entreaties of no avail, would}! 
have thrown himself into the water to reach the canoe, 
had he not been withheld by his followers. Had this 
demonstration of interest occurred the day before, it is|| 
possible that her purpose would have been forgotten. — 
As it was, she shook her open hand at him in scorn, and 
held up his child for him to gaze at. She then began to 
sing, and whilst still singing, she went over the fall with 
her child, and they were seen no more. 


* * * * * * * * 


One year precisely from this time, Toskatnay ral 
lowed the track of a bear which he had wounded, to the 
brink of the falls. He halted opposite the spot where 
Weenokhenchah Wandeeteekah had disappeared, and 
gazed on the foaming rapid. 
mind, it is impossible tosay. He had reached the sum- 
mit of his ambition. He was acknowledged a chief, 
and he had triumphed over the Beaver and the Chippe- || 
ways. But her, for whose sake he had spurned the 
sweetest flowers ot life, true love and fond fidelity, had | 
proved faithless to him, and fled to the Missouri with || 
another man. He had nothing farther to look for, no 

higher eminence to attain, and his reflections were like 
those of him who wept because he had no more worlds to 
conquer. A strange occurrence roused him from his rev- | 
erie. A snow white doe, followed by a fawn of the same | 
color, came suddenly within the sphere of his vision; SO 
suddenly, that they seemed to him to come out of the wa- | 
ter. Such a sight had never before been seen by any of || 
his tribe. He stood rooted to the ground. He who had || 
never feared the face of man, trembled like an aspen; 
with superstitious terror. The animals, regardless of | 
his presence, advanced slowly toward him, and passed | 
so near that he might have touched them with his gun. | 
They ascended the bank, and he lost sight of them. — | 
When they were fairly out of sight, he recovered from 





the shock, and stretching out his arms after them, con-|| 


jured them to return. Finding his adjurations vain, he 
rushed up the bank, but could see nothing of them, 
which was the more remarkable that the prairie had just 
been burned over, and for a mile there was no wood or 
inequality in the ground, that could have concealed a 
much smaller animal than a deer. 


He returned to his lodge, made a solemn feast, at 
which his relatives were assembled, and sung his death 
song. He told his wondering auditors that he had re- 
ceived a warning to prepare for his final change. He 
had seen the spirits of his wife and child. No one pre- 
sumed to contradict his opinion. Whether founded in 
reason or not, it proved true in point of fact. Three 
weeks after, the camp was attacked by the Chippeways. 
They were repulsed, but Toskatnay, and he only,, was 
killed. 


No stone tells where he lies, nor ean any of the Dah- 
cotahs show the spot. His deeds are forgotten, or at 
best, faintly remembered ; thus showing ‘on what foun- 
dation stands the warrior’s pride’; but his wife still lives 
in the memory of her people, who speak of her by the 


name of Weenokhenchah Wandeeteekah, or the Prave|| 


Woman. 





The river |! 


What was passing in his || 
ee eee ‘S| field, The military enthusiasm of the French, as they | 


| listen to their favorite ‘ Marseilles Hymn,’ is familiar to! {I 


| ical notions, but he is no less a patriot, at heart, at least, 


GENIUS oF Tes PAS Su Py 
No. VEEE. 


Original. 





| ‘Tr was a remark of a great statesman,’ I observed to_ 
‘the Genius, ‘that if he could make the ballads of a na- 

‘tion, he cared not who made their laws. What do you, 
| think of it? — was it designed merely as an original and | 
startling idea, like many of the sententious apothegms | 
‘of great men, without much regard to its truth or fal-| 
‘sity 2? — or, is there reason in it ?’ 

‘ There is much good sense in the observation,’ he re- 
plied, ‘and betrays an intimate knowledge of human 
‘nature, resting upon principles strongly interwoven with 
|our very existence, and deeply laid upon the lowest 
|foundations of the human mind. It is on the principle 
‘that those habits, convictions and predilections formed 
|in youth, grow with your growth and increase with your 
|strength, so that an attempt to alter them will be like 
striving to change the direction of the aged mountain 
oak, which for ages had braved the tempest. Impres- | 
sions formed then, are slowly effaced. The child, that} 
'from infancy hee listened to the national songs of his | 
‘country — led to connect their notes with what, to him, | 
jis the favored land of earth — will never be without a! 
chord ready to vibrate strongly for the loved home of his , 
\youth, whenever those tones, in after days, shall fall up-| 
on his ear. However varied may be his course in life | 
however stormy the ocean on which he may be tossed — | 
‘seldom will you find the man, whose heart will not throb | 
with stronger emotions, as he listens to those songs so) 
| Strongly interwoven with the retrospection of his earlier | 
| days. 

Those martial and national airs are often more effec- | 
| tive in the huur of contest, than the presence of the lead- 


| eS 2 ? 
|er or the justice of the cause, which calls to the ‘tented 





| 


all. Whenever the Frenchman hears its notes, he thinks | 
| of nothing save his country. He may have wrong polit-| 


| 


\for the present moment. The courage and ardor of the 
| Scottish highlander is never excited to so high a pitch; | 
as when he listens to the warlike sounds of his mountain | 
pibroch, as they echo among the vallies of his native | 
ihills. But the Swiss is a beautiful and affecting eh 
emplification of this principle. No individual in the) 
world is more attached to his country, than the simple | 
minded Switzer. He regards his native land with all| 





||the enthusiasm of a lover, and clings to it with the firm | 


|attachment of a patriot. But with all his attachment, 
the sterility of a large part of the soil compels him to 
\|leave the haunts of his youth, and seek employment in| 
|foreign service. He exiles his body, but his mind still! 
lingers around the spot consecrated by early recollec- 
| tions. New scenes and new companions serve, for a 
time, to wean him from these subjects of contemplation. 
| But if, perchance, the tones of his national song fall 
jupon his ear, the spell is broken. Home, and all its 
| charms, tush before his mind. He can no longer resist 
| the strong workings of his feelings—no longer remain 
in the landof strangers. He leaves the ranks of his 
employers, and wends his weary way, that he may once 
more view the cloud-capt mountains, breathe the pure 
air, and revisit the hearths of his native land. So strong 
is this feeling, that they who hire them, are compelled to 
forbid that this tune should be played in their hearing. 
However singular such an effect may appear to the su- 
perficial observer —to one acquainted with the’ strong 
energies of man’s feelings, and the power of music, it 
will not appear unaccountable.’ 

‘ But there are abatements to be made, are there not ?’ I 
inauired. ‘ Does not its use sometimes degenerate into 
abuse ?’ 

‘ This does not afford an exception,’ he replied, ‘ to the 
common fate which awaits the bounties of Providence. 
There are abatements to be made, by no means inconsid- 
erable or unimportant. Too true is it, that that music, 
which cheers the sad — soothes the agitated, and renders 
;men still more happy when cheerful, — too true it is, that, 
like the fabled syren, it lures the unwary from the walks 





|}mar its pleasure or destroy its usefulness. 





| Too often heme »the warbling and bew ishing notes of the 

drawing-room distracted and diverted the attention from 
| more important pursuits; as with her fairy fingers some 
| lovely maiden touched the keys or swept the strings, and 
|| with her voice of silver tone threw the magic of her 
{song around her admiring auditors. Too often has the 
|| nightly serenade been the prelude to broken hearts and 
ruined minds. And by far too often has the patriot’s 
war-song been made the cluak for schemes of ‘ vaulting 
ambition’ and high-handed oppression ; while the dying 
groans of the soldier have been drowned by the trumpet 
notes of the battle field. Nor seldom does it happen, 
I presume, that those puwers and susceptibilities, the 
sources of the pleasure to which I have referred, are 
often the instruments of the keenest sorrow and most 
poignant anguish. Although, to listen to some favorite 
air of our childhood is the source of the purest enjoy- 
ment, and a simple song is often the dearest memento of 
an absent friend; — sometimes a melancholy reverse is 
true, and these become the saddest remembrancers of the 
past. Byron has finely expressed this sentiment, in one 
of his fugitive pieces: — 


Away, away those notes of woe, 

Be silent, thou once soothing strain, 
Or I must flee from hence — for Oh! 
I dare not trust those sounds again. 
To me they speak of brighter days, 
But hush the choras 
The voice that made those sounds more sweet, 
Is hushed, and all their charms are fled; 

And now their sofiest notes repeat 

A dirge -—- an anthem o’er the dead. 








But these are but incidental evils—the usual concom- 
itants of all sublunary happiness; and are to be borne, 
| perhaps to learn you to enjoy its pleasures with greater 
| relish. 

| But} there is one sphere, in which there is, little to 
It is when it 
constitutes a part of religious exercises. Here, is its 
most noble, elevated and sublime employment.’ 


To it Religion owes its holiest flame ; 
Its eye looks heaven-ward, for from heaven she came. 





SL VLAIN Bt a3 


TO MY PERRYAN PEN 


Original. 
My unassuming Perryan Pen, 
I venerate thee much! 
Thou art so prompt at my command, 
So firm, and steady in the hand, 
Yet pliant to the touch! 


More do I prize thee! that, — although 
A constant service lending, — 

Thon toilest on from day to day, 

And, seize upon thee when I may, 
Thou ne’er requirest mending. 


Let others praise the old fashioned pen, 
And call thee innovation ; — 

Yet nought they do can harm thy weal, 
For thou with double pointed steel 

Dost guard thy reputation. 


Quill drivers still may sneer at thee, 
As not in common use : — 

And boast that Goosey’s noisy clack 
Did save Imperial Rome from sack! 
Thou, greater, sav’st the goose! 


Yet, dost thou need a triple guard, 

And cautious eye to guide ; — 

Lest thou shouldst roam without control, 
And lose the dignity of soul, 

In foolishness and pride. 


If should ever be induced 
To hold thee sucha course, 
Just jog my elbow; — make a blot; — 
Take any means! I care not what, 
And check me ; —e’en by force. 
Y.N.T 





Tue career of a novel is usually not very unlike the 
reign of a coquette—brief, but glorious. Both are 
admired, applauded, rivalled, neglected, and, worst of 
all, forgotten. Having fluttered their day, they pass off, 
and are heeded no more forever, save in a transient re- 
memprance of what they were; and even this, too, like 


the reverberated echo, or the hum of the closing day, 








,of virtue, into the giddy mazes of dissipation’s paths. — 


grows fainter and fainter, and all is hushed ! 
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IDIACTIMT3 AiR 
I love thee, Winter! well. 
SOUTHEY. 
With his ice, and snow, and rime, 
Let bleak Winter sternly come! 
There is not a sunnier clime 
Than the love-lit winter-home. 
A. A. WATTS. 

‘Gawain Dova.as, the celebrated Bishop of Dunkfield, 
has given the following most excellent sketch of Winter, 
which Warton has rendered from antiquated Scotch 
verse into good modern English prose. 

‘The fern withered on the miry fallows, the brown 
moors assumed a barren mossy hue; banks, sides of hills, 
and bottoms grew white and bare; the cattle looked 
hoary from the dank weather; the wind made the red 
reed waver on the dyke. From the crags, and the fore- 
heads of the yellow rocks, hung great icicles, in length 
like a spear. The soil was dusky and grey, bereft of 
flowers, herbs, and grass. In every hold and forest, the 
woods were stripped of their array. Boreas blew his 
bugle horn so loud, that the solitary deer withdrew to 
the dales; the small birds flocked to the thick briars, 
shunning the tempestnous blast, and changing their loud 
notes to chirping; the cataracts roared, and every lin- 
den tree whistled and brayed to the sounding of the 
wind. The poor laborers, wet and weary, draggled in 
the fen. The sheep and shepherds lurked under the 
hanging banks, or wild broom. Warm from the chim- 
ney side, and refreshed with generous cheer, I stole to 
my bed, and laid down to sleep, when I saw the moon 
shed through the window her twinkling glances, and 
wintry light; I heard the horned bird, the night-ow] 
shrieking horribly with crooked bill from her cavern ; 
i heard the wild geese with screaming cries, fly over the 
city through the silent night. Iwas soon lulled to sleep 
till the cock, clapping his wings, crowed twice, and the 
day peeped. I waked, and saw the moon disappear, and 
heard the jackdaws cackle on the roof of the house. 
The cranes, prognosticating tempests, in a firm phalanx, 
pierced the air with voices sounding like a trumpet. — 
The kite, perched on an old tree, fast by my chamber, 
cried lamentably, a sign of the dawning day. I rose, 
and half opening my window, perceived the morning, 
livid, wan, and hoary; the air overwhelmed with va- 
por and cloud; the ground stiff, grey, end rough; the 
branches rattling, the sides of the hill looking black and 
hard with the driving blasts; the dew-drops congealed 
on the stubble and rind of trees; the sharp hailstones 
deadly-cold, hopping on the thatch, and the neighboring 
causeway.’ 

We are now placed in the midst of such wintry scenes 
as this. Nature is stripped of all her summer drapery. 
Her verdure, her foliage, her flowers have all vanished. 
The sky is filled with clouds and gloom, or sparkles only 
with a frosty radiance. The earth is spongy wet, rigid 
with frost, or buried in snows. The winds that in sum- 
mer breathed gently over nodding blooms, and undula- 
ling grass, swaying the leafy boughs with a pleasant 
murmur, and wafting perfumes all over the world, now 
hiss like serpents, or howl like wild beasts of the desert ; 
cold, piercing, and cruel. Every thing has drawn as 
near as possible to the centre of warmth and comfort.— 
The farmer has driven his flocks and cattle into shel- 
tered home inclosures, where they may receive from his 
provident care, that food which the earth now denies 
them; or into the farm-yard itself, where some honest 
Giles piles their cratches plentifully with fodder. The 
laborer has fled from the field to the barn, and the meas- 
ured strokes of his flail are heard daily from morn till 
eve. It amazes us, as we walk abroad, to conceive 
where can have concealed themselves the infinite varie- 
ty of creatures that sported through the air, earth, and 
waters of summer. Birds, insects, reptiles, whither are 
they all gone? The birds that filled the air with their 
music, the rich black-bird, the loud and cheerful thrush, 
the linnet, lark, and goldfinch, whither have they crept? 
The squirrel that played his antics on the forest tree; 
and all the showy and varied tribes of butterflies, moths, 
dragonflies, beetles, wasps, and warrior-hornets, bees, 
and cockchafers, whither have they fled? Some, no 
doubt, have lived out their little term of being, and their 
bodies, lately so splendid, active, and alive to a thousand 


| instincts, feelings, and propensities, are become part and 
| parcel of the dull and wintry soil; but the greater por- 
|tion have shrunk into the hollows of trees and rocks, and 
|into the bosom of their mother earth itself, where, with 
{millions of seeds and roots, and buds, they live in the 
| great treasury of nature, ready at the call of a more aus- 
picious season, to people the world once more with beau- 
ty and delight. 

As in the inferior world of creatures, so is it with man. 
The wealthy have vacated their country houses, and 
congregated in the great Babylon of pleasure and dissi- 
pation ; families are collected round the social hearth, 
where Christmas brings his annual store of frolic and 
festivities; and the author, like the bee, withdrawn to 
his hive, revels amid the sweets of his summer gather- 
ing. It is amusing to imagine what a host of pens are 
at this moment in motion, in sundry places of this little 
island! In splendid libraries, furnished with every 
bodily comfort, and every literary and scientific resource, 
when the noble or popular author fills the sheet which 
the smile of the bibliopole and reader awaits, and almost 
anticipates ; in naked and ghastly garrets when the ‘ poor 
devil-author’ scrawls with numbed fingers and a shiver- 
ing frame, what will be coldly received, and as quickly 
forgotten as himself; in pleasant boudoirs, at rose-wood 





nooks and recesses the pile of books is growing, under 
which, shelves, booksellers and readers, shall groan, ere 
| many months elapse. Another season shall come round, 
jand all these leaves, like those of the forest, shall be| 
| swept away, leaving only those of a few hardy laurels| 
untouched. But let no one lament them, or think that} 
all this ‘labor under the sun,’ has been in vain. Litera- 
ry tradesmen have been indulged in speculation ; critics; 
have been employed; and authors have enjoyed the ex-| 
citement of hope, the enthusiasm of composition, the 
glow of fancied achievement. And all is not lost: 

The following year another race supplies, 

They fall successive, and successive rise. 

But the year draws toaclose. I see symptoms of its 
speedy exit. I see holly and missletoe in the market, in 
every house that I visit, in every window that I pass, ex- 
‘cept in those of the Society of Friends, who, though 
they like old fashions, pay little regard to old customs, 
but treat them as the ‘beggarly elements’ of worn-out 
superstitions. They are philosophically right, but poet- 

ically wrong. I see the apprentice boys going along the 
streets, from house to house, distributing those little an- 
nual remembrances called Christmas bills; and my im- 
agination follows these tyroes in trade, who now fill its 
lowest oflices, and would think more of a slide or mince 








of packages, and some bushels of letters, and set the 
captain to sorting them for delivery at Liverpool. And 
let it be understood, that the above estimate of the amount 
of packages and letters is not far from a sober estimate 
in the gross —a striking index of the amount of corres- 
pondence between the United States and England, when 
it is considered, that beside all the merchant ships, there 
is a Liverpool packet once a week, and a London packet 
twice a month, from the single port of New York —all 
and each sustaining their own proper share in the trans- 
portations. Suppose, then, that while the captain is sort- 





desks, where lady-fingers pen lady lays; in ten thousand || 





pie than of all the ‘ wealth in Lunum Bank,’ through a 
few more years, and beholds them metamorphosed into 


chance to them, shrunk into the thin, shrivelled, and 
grasshopper-like beings that care and disappointment 
convert men into. And thisawakes in me the conscious- 
ness of how little we have thought of man and his toils, 
and anxieties, as from day to day, and month to month, 
we have gone wandering over the glorious face of the 
earth, drinking in its peaceful pleasures; and yet, what 
a mighty sum of events has been consummated — what 
a tide of passions and affections has flowed — what lives 
and deaths have alternately arrived— what destinies 
have been fixed forever, while we have loitered on a vio- 
let-path, and watched the passing splendor of the sea- 
sons. Once more our planet has completed one of those 
journies in the heavens which perfect all the fruitful 
changes of its peopled surface, and mete out the few sta- 


progress has, in all her wide lands, in all her million 
hearts, left traces that eternity shall behold. 
Howitt’s Seasons. 


SESH SEIS Ibigwwisi2 DBAGa 
I nave treasured up an incident, which occurred the 
third day out, awaiting a convenient opportunity to re- 
cord it, the moral of which is very pretty. As I have 
enjoyed it much myself, I have thought it might possibly 














grave, important, and well-to-do citizens ; or, as it may} 


ges of our existence; and every day, every hour of that} 


| ing the packages and letters, he thinks it not improper 
|to amuse the passengers sitting and standing round, by 
| 


|reading to them the remarkable superscriptions and di- 


| rections, as they happen to turn up— among which are 
| to be found not a few genuine Irish bulls, from the sons 
of the Emerald Isle in America to their friends at home, 
as many other comical things. By and by a letter turns 
up, the seal of which impressed in wax, reads thus: 

‘Mizpah. Gen. xxxi, 49.’ 

‘ This is for you to expound,’ said the captain, turning 
|pleasantly tome. Not being able on the instant to re- 
‘cite the passage without a book, by which I suppose I 
‘lost some credit, I ran below, and returning with the 
| Bible open at the place, read : 

‘Mizpah: The Lord watch between me and thee 
when we are absent from one another.’ 
‘Beautiful!’ said one. ‘ Beautiful!’ responded anoth- 
| er. ‘A gem! agem!’ exclaimed athird. ‘A gem! a 
gem !’ in chorus all resounded. And surely the bright- 
| est, and most precious gem of all, was to find in such a 
cirele, such a prompt and full-souled expression of sym- 
| pathy on the announcement of this sentiment of religion 
| and christian piety. There were indeed powerful ten- 
| dencies to such sympathy, in the circumstances of us all 
|For who present, whether going to or from his home did 
not feel himself separated from those he loved, and loved 
;most dear? And who, with a wide and fitful ocean be- 
| fore him, tossing on its heaving waves, would not feel 
his dependence, and looking back or forward to home 
jand friends, lift up his aspirations to that High Provi- 
| dence who sits enthroned in heaven, and rules the land 
| and sea, and breathe to him the sweet and holy prayer: 
‘The Lord watch between me and mine, while we ar 
absent one from another.’ 

And whose was the hand that fixed this stamp of pie- 
| ty on this winged messenger of love — of love that grows 
/more ardent and more holy, as it is distant and long 
; away from his object? The first Post mark was ‘Que- 
|bec,’ and directed to a Quarter-Master of the army in 
|London. Was itthen froma wife toa husband? Or 
from a sister to a brother? Or what was the relation? 
| The Chirograpic style made this question dubious, and 


,it remained unsettled, and of course left more scope for 
| 


jmnch conjecture. But the incident itself, and the con- 
| Versation exhausted upon it, has furnished all the collo- 
| quists of the occasion with a text of frequent reference, 
and I hope imprinted on their hearts more indelibly a 
| very practical and ennobling sentiment of piety. 

N. Y. Observer 





TO OCEAN. 


A SONNET. 





CuANGELEss, yet changeful Ocean ! thine are power and Majesty ' 
And Beauty oft doth enter in thy palace-gates and walls, 
And Light flies down, and gildsthy gem and greenweed-sprinkled 
halls, 
Where Terror, Death, and Darkness dwell, and ever love to be! 
Where are the blackest and the brightest forms — monsters, and 
things 
Which mortal man may ne’er behold, and thenceforth, be secure, 
Ray-darting gems, bright gold, rich inerchandize, and pearls sky 
pure, 
Broad trees, deep coral groves, and pliant leaves, like fairies’ wings ! 
Whence are thy waters, and thy living depths, O Ocean? —whence? 
Whence the clustering congregations of all past time, which 
shroud 
Thy form, or sleep within thee, an unforgotten, silent crowd — 





awaken sympathy in others. To introduce it in its own} 
proper form, I may perhaps be excused for opening the| 
ponderous letter bag of the ship, and turning upon the! 
floor of the round-house — our Post Office —a cart load’ 


The bones, the wrecks, the arms of war, — so palpable and dense * 





| Whence thy black, eternal columns, neath which man never trod? 
Who gave thyself, and to thee, these? —the utterance of thy voice 
is — Gop. P 


the play of the imagination, and the agreeable waste of 
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if in your memories dwell 

A thought which once was his, if on ye swell 

A single recollection, not in vain 

He wore his sandal-shoon and scallop shell.’ 

Caitpe Haroip’s Pincrimace. 


Paris. Jardin des Plantes. Notre Dame. Pere la Chaise, &c. 


I passed several hours most satisfactorily in roaming | 


jesty. The Tuilleries, and other public promenades, are 
indeed delightful oases in the wilderness of houses 
around them, and it is pleasant to see them enjoyed by 
the various classes who flock thither to breathe the 
fresh air, and forget awhile the limits and noise of the 
dense streets. 

But of all the rural resorts of which the Parisian pub- 
lic can so readily avail themselves, none is more admi- 
rable than Pere la Chaise. 
renowned burial-place, so thickly covered with its vari- 





The extensive site of this) 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


From Oder to blue Dneiper’s source, 
From the broad Baltic to the Black, 
That cry shall take its course, 
The boor on the Carpathian cliff 
Shall catch the sound and snap his chain, 
The bondman in old Warsaw’s street 
Shall hear, and snatch his sword again, 
And him who writhes beneath the knout, 
And him torn on the wheel, 
Shall hear, and with convulsive strength 
Brandish the flaming ste el. 


=e = 





embracing eighty acres of level, undulating and elevated 
land, laid out in beautiful parterres and spacious walks. 
The establishment embraces a botanical and horticul- 
tural garden, menagerie, a museum of natural history, 
and one of anatomy. The beasts and birds occupy ex- 
tensive enclosures, containing brick or stone domiciles 
for their retreat. One of the Norway bears was mount- 
ed upon a tall leafless tree, planted in the centre of his 
deep enclosure, and exciting the merriment of the spec- 
tators by his awkward attempts to catch a roll which 
they threw near by means of a long string to which it 
was attached. Another rose upon his hind legs, walked 
forward, and endeavored to peer over the wall to discov- 
er our conducter, who had stepped far back and called 
out to Bruin. The lions are quite numerous; and| 
among the specimens of the feathered race, are i 
novelties. But the animal which chiefly excited my in- 
terest was a fine Cameleopard,presented to the institution | 
several years since by the Pacha of Egypt. She walked | 
in a calm and dignified manner around her contracted | 
limits, ever and anon stretching out her long neck, and 
reaching far up the tree for leaves. This she can do for | 
the space of fifteen feet. The subjects of scientific in| 
terest here collected, are alike numerousand various. —} 
I was particularly delighted with a splendid Cedar of | 
Lebanon, though even here the ruthless hand of war has | 
left traces of its ravages— the top having been struck | 
off by a cannon-ball during the Revolution. 
| 


over that noble domain called the Jardin des Plantes, — we monuments and adorned with trees — affurds a most 





I was fully prepared, from previous and familiar in- | 
formation, to find Sunday in Paris a day of ordinary | 
business and more than ordinary pastime. Yet, perhaps, 
there is no exterior circumstance more striking toa New | 
Englander, than the apparently total non-observance of | 
this season. Atan early hour we entered an omnibus, | 
and hastening through the thronged and busy streets, | 
were set down in the vicinity of the church of Notre | 
Dame. The exterior wears the same time-worn hue | 
which we noticed in the Roman Cathedral; the pile is 
vast in extent and various in architecture. On entering, | 
we found ourselves upon a marble area and beneath | 
magnificent arches. Immediately about the main altar, | 
a few hundreds were collected, some standing listlessly, | 
others seated upon wicker chairs, intent upon their man- 
uals; some were pacing the slabbed floor, and a few} 
grouped in one corner, where another service was con- 
ducting. But the greater part of the extensive building | 
was vacant. Here and there might be seen a reflective | 
devotee or a pauper calling upon the casual passer-by for 
asous. We paused long enough before the shrine to} 
admire its ornaments, and then slowly made the circuit 
of the fabric, looking into the numerous arched recesses, | 
up to the colored windows and along the far reaching | 
perspective. Emerging, we paused in front, to mark the | 
contrast between the services within — the sacred char- | 
acter of the place and the scene without, where a ballad | 
singer Was amusing an eager crowd almost within hear- 
ing of the church melody. 


Although much that is novel and elegant strikes my | 
view, yet the general aspect of the city is tame in com-| 
parison with the beau ideal of my fancy. The beautiful | 
cafes and restaurants, the splendid shops, and especially | 


the brilliant passages and arcades, are doubtless unsur-| 
passed in their kind. The statues seem to me bereft of| 
much of their intrinsic beauty, from their propinquity to| 
objects not corresponding either in kind or influence — | 
while the public walks and gardens acquire a superior 
effect from the same cause. Methinks the grand and in- 
teresting in statuary comports best with the retired beau- | 
ty of nature or the solemn magnificence of architecture. 
Stationed amid the bustling and common scenes of pop-| 
ulous places, they lose not a little of their apparent ma-!! 








idesirable retreat not for the mourner only, but for the 
meditative, the devout, and the enthusiast. 
but traverse the spot — pausing here and there to mark 
a monument distinguished for its superior architecture, | 
its modest simplicity, or the care manifested in its con-| 
dition. 


chapels — furnished with chairs and a small window of| 
stained glass — I particularly admired, as sacred retreats | 


ings — presenting to the eye a far less pleasing object 
than the white monuments and green shrubbery of its| 
sister city — the city of the dead. T. 


I could not 





| 
I lingered about the ground where the few 


American tenants repose, and at the celebrated tomb of 
Abelard & Heloise. Those monuments coraposed of 





for pious contemplation or affectionate reminiscence. — 
At some of the elevated parts, the whole city became 
visible, with its smoky canopy and gloomy looking build- 





A. HLORS WOR POLAND. 





Original. 





Brave land! the world laments to read 
The story of thy stripes and chains, 
Thy cities sacked, thy villas razed, 
Thy harvests ravaged on the plains, 
Thy sacred temples all profaned 
By troops of armed slaves, 
Thy sons to bleak Siberia led, 
Or trampled in their bloody graves, 
Thy Senate mourning in their halls 
With drooping heads, and clouded brow, 
Remembering Poland’s old renown, 
And her vile bondage uow. 


And yet a thought of better days 
Will sometimes cheer their present doom, 
And hopes of freedom yet to be 
Will strike away the gloom. 
On the bright Past with pride they muse 
When Poland braved the warring world, 
When Sobieski — Stanislaus 
— And Sigismund her flag unfurled, 
And Zolkieski’s conquering sword 
On Moscow’s trembling gate was heard. 
hey think of those departed chiefs 
Who fought for Poland’s cause so well, 
Of Kosciusko, and of him * 
Who jor a foreign freedom fell, 
Of those who in the last stern strife 
Drew their bright swords, alas — in vain! 
Skriznecki, and Dwernicki true 
Dembinski, without blot or stain, 
F’en in retreat mid heapsof slain t 
They think of Wilna’s bloody field, 
Of Ikani, and Dobre’s fight, 
Of Wavre, and of Pulawa, 
And Grokow with its fatal flight t 
And as they fight those battles o’er 
They thirst for martial fame once more. 


Again! again the Polish lance, 
Again again! the Polish brand 
Shall in the merry sunbeam glance 
Wide, wide o’er Polish land, 
Again, again old Warsaw’s wall 
Shall hang the Eagle banner out, 
Again, again from hut and hall 
Shall sound the wariike Polish shout. 
— Along the Bug and Vistula, 





_’The gallant Count Pulaski, who, it will be remembered, fell a 
— to his ardent love of liberty, in the war of the American Rev- 
olution. 


tWhile generals Gielgud and Chlapowski, at the close of the late 
Polish struggle, retreated across the Russian frontier, and laid 
down their arms, the hardy Dembinski by a retreat which deserves 
rot ranked with that of the Ten Thousand, reached Warsaw in 
safety. 


TAt the battle of Grokow forty thousand Poles defeated the whole 
Russian ariny, consisting of more than one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand men. Deibitsch left fifteen thousand Russians weltering on 
Y st (ae which has since borne the name of ‘the forest of the 

ead. 





Then woe befall each Northern slave, 
Noble, or king, or savage boor, 

Circassian, Cossack, — Tartar troop, 
Or Hulan from Siberian moor, 

O! wild and.dreadful their dismay, 

When Poland rends her chains away ! 


M. 





FORTIGLY CORRS POL DEMO. 


Original. 





Santa Marrua, Jan. 12, 1834. 


I am very pleasantly situated here, and have from my 
window a fine view of the shipping. We are also next 
door to the coffee-room, where all the foreigners meet 
every evening, to drink a cup of coffee and abuse Colom- 
|bia. At these symposia presides Mr Danonuille, the 
| American consul, who is a very delightful person. He 
| possesses a greater fund of general knowledge, I think, 
ithan any person that I have ever known. No matter 
| what subject is started — history, politics, belles lettres, 
\law, commerce, metaphysics or mathematics —he is 
|perfectly at home upon all. He speaks all the living 
| languages, and is conversant with the dead ones. He is 
lentirely free from all pretence or display, and possesses 
ithe art of conversation in a high degree. He is the or- 
lacle of Santa Martha, being applied to alike by Colom- 
|bians and foreigners in all difficult matters, and I have 
no doubt that he knows more than President Santander 
and the whole Congress. This gentleman was born in 
Paris, and educated in Baltimore for a profession. He 
went to the West Indies, however, and settled there as a 
merchant, from whence he removed to this place, about 
ten years ago. He is much too good for this country — 
but as he has married here, is probably fixed for life. 
He is the only person of a literary turn whom J have 
met here; we have long discussions together — for al- 
though I am by no means his match, I can keep up the 
ball, and I suspect he does not often find any one who 
can even do that. 





This has been a gay season in Santa Martha. Bull- 
fights and balls have been the order of the day and night 
for some weeks back, it being Christmas holidays. I 
have just attended a bull-fight. You must not suppose, 
however, that the bull-fights were like those splendid 
spectacles in which the Spanish chivalry delight, and of 
which we have such animated accounts in books of trav- 
els. Instead of a splendid amphitheatre, filled with the 
noble and the fair, figure to yourself an enclosure merely 
made of stakes stuck in the ground; into this, a couple 
of half grown, half starved bulls, with their horns 
sawed off, and hardly strength enough to bellow, are let 
loose, and persecuted by some twenty blackguards, some 
pulling the unhappy animals by the tail, others poking 
them with sticks having nails in the end of them. The 
poor animals goaded to despair, make a charge at their 
tormentors and overturn some of them in the dirt, 
which is applauded with loud shouts by the dingy gentry 
of Santa Martha, who fill the surrounding windows and 
balconies. So much for a bull-fight. The balls are of 
alike character. No one is invited, but any one witha 
decent appearance may come in, and dance if he chooses 
— if not, he coolly draws his cigar-case from his pocket 
and falls to smoking. The ladies also who do not dance, 
pass away the time in this delicate amusement, and a 
fashionable ball-room in Colombia is veiled in as thick 
a cloud of tobacco smoke as was ever the council cham- 
ber of Walter the Doubter. The ladies here have a 
peculiar refinement in smoking, which I have never 
observed elsewhere; they put the fire end of the cigar 
into their mouths, and suck away with peculiar satisfac- 
tion — an exploit which I should have thought only pos- 
sible for the Fire King. 
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THI IAI 
FROM THE MID-WEST TO A DOWN-EASTER. 
BY A BUCKEYE. 


Better Pirst, 


Original. 


SeaTep in an arm-chair, beneath the paternal roof, 
and within a short distance of the very spot where I first 
drew breath, I commence my long promised correspon- 
dence. The object of these letters, as you know, is to 
give you some farther knowledge of the inhabitants — 
the scenery —et cetera—of my glorious ‘Buckeye’ 
Fatherland — where 

Not fifty times the forest flower 
Has bloomed and withered, since the hour 
When those, who now amid us stand, 
The honored elders of the land, 
On whose firm brows gleatns living frost, 
Like snow upon the green hill’s side, 
Ohio’s shaded waters crost, 
In the high flush of youthful pride. 
Yet you must not expect me to be very minute or even 
accurate in my descriptions. Although I was born and 
bred west of the Ohio, and am by feeling as well as 
birth, a Western Citizen, yet I can know but compara- 
tively little of the beautiful scenery with which our lux- 
uriant country abounds — for it has been my lot, like 
Omar the son of Hassan, in the allegory, to be possessed 
of an ardent desire for travelling, and, like him, to con- 
tinue to dwell within the boundaries of my native land. 

The country north and west of the Ohio, presents as 
great a variety of landscape, as, perhaps, any other in 
the United States. It has its high and rugged hills, 
and its luxuriant vallies — it has its level and extensive 
plains, and its deep untrodden wilderness. It contains 
its rapid and its slowly meandering rivers — its dashing 
and roaring cataracts — and its translucent and peaceful 
bosomed lakes. Andit has its groves of oak, and poplar, 
and beech, and chesnut — and its deep and sombre wild- 
wood glens. 

It contains, also, its beautiful works of art — rendered 
still more beautiful by their combination with the more 
sublime beauties of nature. Here may be seen a pop- 
ulous city, lining the banks of a broad and magnificent 
river, on whose bosom is gliding the majestic steamboat, 
‘like athing of life’ There, the well built and cheerful 
village casts its dark shade far upon the blue bosom of 
the lake; and afar off in the distance, the schooner or 
corvette skims before the breeze, with its white sails 
spreading to the wind. On one quarter, tall forests 
stretch out their broad arms over hill and dale, and 
brook and river-stream, with intervals of open ground, 
revealing the log-hut of the sturdy and industrious pio- 
neer; and on the other, the grass-grown prairie meets 
the view, extending far as the eye can reach, with here 
and there a sinall plat of trees peeping up through the 
wilderness of grass, like an oasis in Zahara’s desert 
gloom. 

The west is the dwelling place of almost all kinds of | 
people, and of emigrants from almost all nations. In- 
deed, I might venture the assertion, that the state of 
Ohio — and I might say the city of Cincinnati alone —| 





contains among its inhabitants natives of every civil-| 
ized country under Heaven. Here, may be found em- 
igrants from every part of the United Kingdom — the 
Englishman — the Scotchman with his plaid — the Irish- 
man with his bulls. Here, too, may be seen the French- 
man, the Spaniard, the Portuguese, the Italian — the | 
Dutchman with his pipes — the ‘fur-clad Russ,’ in| 
search of a warmer climate than his own, and the West | 
Indian, in search of a colder one — the Polish exile, in| 
search of liberty, and the Mexican, in search of peace — | 
the South American Creole, and the North American | 
Yankee. 

The tide of emigration, which has for more than two | 


centuries rolled undeviatingly to the Westward, has, for | 
the last twenty-five years, peopled these extensive re- | 
gions with thousands and tens of thousands of adven-| 
turers from other lands. The hardy oppressed Irish- | 
man — the economical German— and the calculating| 
emigrant from the Eastern States, have settled down side | 
by side, and, with their united exertions, have literally | 
made 


|| fore thee! —rich, smoking, tempting! And then his 
j}face! Ever smiling, it is a warranty of his good things 


|| The one may lie! The other cannot! I hate a lean,’ 


||deus! by all means go to mine host of Court Square!’ | 





The Western frontier is fast receding toward the||sons of New England had enacted feats at which barba- 
Rocky Mountains. Indeed, what in my youth was de-||rians would blush!’ 


nominated ‘The West,’ is now far in the interior — or, | ‘Such scenes,’ said I, ‘in virtuous, enlightened New 


as your own excellent and gifted Mrs Sigourney has | England!’ 
aptly termed it — ‘is the Heart of this great Republic!’ 
The site of the fifth city in the Union, was, less than 
half a century ago, considered beyond the verge of civ-|| 
ilization — and where Commerce now spreads her sail, | perfluity to boast of, —but many of you Yankees, I 


and Plenty spreads her board, then the beast of the for- || grieve to say it, unite with determined knavery the most 


~~ his lair, and the Red Man lurked for his prey —|| specious cunning! You have a character to lose, and 
an 


| when you go abroad, you stuff all your evil into your 
|pockets, and appear to the world at large, patterns of 
| Virtue and good order! Virtuous, forsooth! Why ye 
cheat each other with the best grace possible, and with a 
\solemp face condole with your unsuspecting neighbor, 
|who thanks you for your sympathy. Enlightened ! — 
| The very deed which has given rise to my tirade, proves 
iye more fanatical than the most self imagined saint in 
|Barebones’ Parliament, or the vilest tool cf {a crafty 
| priesthood! Ye vaunt yourselves upon your religious 
| liberty — freedom of conscience, et cetera, — inherited 
‘from your ancestors! ‘Those ancestors -- with humility 
| be it spoken — were in toleration, foster brothers with 
|their persecutors !-- vide, Exile of Roger Williams — 
| Salem Witchcraft — Instructions to Sir Edmund An- 
And through the space bright beams the morning sun! | dross, and so forth. And their mantle has fallen upon 
* hall on every site, Tike tenting anem, ‘you! Many of your preachers condemn each other 
he native honors of the tree-clad glen ; | ‘Spe : 
The opening spread —the ground is quickly cleared — from their pulpits ! tell you such a creed is the only true 
And sheltering cabins from the ruins reared. ,one, and everlasting death awaits the miserable mortal 
The Western Country everywhere presents vestiges that embraces any other! Iremember me, the two first 
of the people who were dwellers here before the present || Verses of the sixth chapter of Matthew, ‘Judge not, that 
races of inhabitants. Their remains are various, and||Y¢ be not judged! For with what judgment ye judge, ye 
incontrovertibly show that this country ‘has been inhab-|/ Shall be judged!’ If there is any truth in this portion 
ited by people of different habits and customs, and of, °f Scripture, it will fare hard with a large fraction of 
different degrees of civilization. They are daily be-|| your Christian Ministers when Justice will cast off the 
coming more and more the themes of philosophic inqui-. £4! of deceit, and the sinner stand displayed in the na- 
ry and historical research: but Time, like a mighty gi-,| ¥edness of his guilt! Andif such be the teachers — 
ant, unmindful of the desolation he is causing, passes)| Wat must be the taught ?” 
swiftly by, and ere a few more centuries pass away,|! ‘Hold you! scoffer! Icanno longer sit in silence, 
these interesting memorials will no longer remain to tell’ and hear thy licentious tongue pour out its invective 
the tale of their glory and annihilation. |, against the dearest objects of honest pride and gratitude. 
| I have been taught, master devil, to revere the pilgrims 
| — to reverence the love of truth, which taught them to 
/spurn the yoke of oppression, and dare the perils of an 
/unknown shore! And our ministers?--I have looked 
Original. | up to them as religious teachers; are they not so? — 
| Thou art a natural enemy of theirs, Asmodeus;— but 
select some other hearer, when thou wouldst thus arraign 
them. If this be the knowledge thou hast promised to 
| impart, our coparinership ceases.’ 


Asmodeus laughed again, and said in a sneering tone, 
‘I would, were I you, say as little as possible of the vir- 
tue extant in New England; the fact is, there is no su- 


The unshorn forest o’er them waved, 
Dark, dense, as at Creation’s birth. 


But what a ‘change o’er all!’ Suchastate of things 
was notlong to continue. In the language of one of our 
own true sons of Genius — 


Then through the wild the startled echoes leap 

As first the axe is raised, and buried deep 

In the gnarled trunk of an ancestral oak ! 

That sound was new —-the sleeping deer awoke 
And sprung away —the bird’s gay song was stilled, 
As the strong tree through all its branchez thrilled! 
Blow came on blow with sure and vigorous skill, 
Reechoing full upon the distant hill; 

The high limbs shake —a crack is heard below — 
The heart is reached — the trunk reels to and fro— 
Another stroke —a deafening crash —’t is done — 





ASMODISWS UT AMUFIRLOA. 
Chapter EX. 








Asmopevs was comfortably seated in my arm-chair, 
when I entered the room. 

‘Where hast thou been, thou vagabond?’ was the! 
polite salutation of the devil. 


| ‘Prythee, be not angry, good fellow! Listen coolly, 
and I will convince thee that, for once, a devil has spo- 
ken truth. Why shouldI lie? Ask thyself that! I 


‘ At Tom Barr’s, Court Square,’ answered I, ' eating | 
one of his glorious dinners! Asmodeus, if thou ever 
becomest fastidious — which, by the by, is not probable, | speak boldly —freely; but if honestly, then well! I 
for thou art a most grasping demon — and nothing will) hate one, that dares not express that which his senses 
content thee but the most delicate cut imaginable, go to bear witness to; which his conscience has tried, and not 


Tom’s, by all means! vi “ : 
~ - ie ere A osha = age: found wanting! Canst thou not bear the truth? Then 
’ : y : ’ € only Gilil-' art thou even worse than I would make thee! I hold 


culty will be — se! Speak! ish is be-| ; : ' F 
culty will be~- to choose! Speak! and the dish is be- up the mirror before thee; if the reflection of thyse“ 


strikes thee with horror, why, profit by the kindne« of 
the friend that has braved thine anger and made <'€¢ 
see it, even if he be a devil! Trim thy wb**ers! — 
comb thy beard !— and thou shall smile v7? the im- 
proved shadow, when thou lookest agai “NOW to my 
argument. It is a thankless office to ¥t¢ with preju- 
dice. The hapless champion of ty“? 18 wofully mal- 
treated, and wins no laurels at las* — Yet must the fight 
be dared! Thou lovest the me“?'Y of thine ancestors ! 
I should hate thee, good fe”™? if thou didst not! — 


in reserve! Oh, if Landlords only knew how much, 
more customers examine their faces than their signs !—| 


frowning, crabbed landlord! Be sure he is an index of 
his table! There will be nothing, that does not seem to 
have been seasoned by a portion of his sourness! In-| 
deed, very little to eat at any rate, unless thou hast the | 
teeth of a mastodon, and canst crush betweer. them, with 


equal retish, bones, sinews, gravel, and coals! — But Their energy deserves th“ighest praise; their scorn 
7 ‘ c i smili ‘ate ' i ‘wee | 5d , ae . 4 rot 
your sleek, luxurious, smiling caterer! He lives upon! ! oF the fetters of the sou) “eVerence their self devotion, 


the El Dorado niceties of this earth, and there is written!| — thine ancestors men, and puid 


3 : : ,admiration. Yet we~ i 
upon his face, ‘Come and partake with me!’ Asmo-|! upon others the bio” that were tingling on their own 


|| -c! __ they w« bigoted, intolerant! Tut! tut! no 
Asmodeus muttered something in reply, and took we!|pentomnes anp™? This istrue! Not abaseless slander, 
the Advertiser. He seemed busily engaged for a time, | but supportes by fact! vide, authorities already hinted at, 
then burst into a laugh. | And yor ministers; I said not, all—nor a greater 
‘What cause of merriment?’ asked I. art: ut many. AmI not right? I would not slander 

‘T bethink me,’ said he, ‘ how the self complacent be-|| an ronest man; I fear him too much. But I tell you to 
lievers in Yankee sobriety and decorum among ye —|/s0ur face, you have many ministers among you that are 
and they form a no contemptible corps— turned up the* | a disgrace to their profession! Onc evil preacher effects 





The wilderness blossom as the rose. 


eyes in horror, when the news was told them, the¢ the|| more than ten good ones. They stand forth from among 
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their fellows. They should bear the furnace of scrutiny 
thrice heated! Let the waverer see but one unholy act 
in a man who professes to be a soldier in the army of 
God, — and he is irrevocably lost! Are there not num- 
bers of these unworthy soldiers in New England ? — 
Hem! —’ 

There was more expressed by the twist of that — 
Hem! — reader, than you can easily imagine. He con- 
tinued —— 





‘You have many religious teachers — very many, —| 
that are gems in a sinful world, as I know to my cost! — 
for while I have been alluring some among you to follow} 
me — promising honors, fame, &c.,— they have been 
taught humility by those who practised it, and my efforts | 
have been vain! These preachers will not be offended | 
by my remarks. If any wince under them, why, ‘If the! 
coat? —— 

‘No adages nor proverbs ; I hate them.’ 

‘Tlike them. They were adopted at first, for their 
raciness, and they are as pointed now as when invented. | 
They are a kind of tool that dulls not by use. You have} 
one among you —a new one, that I am now practising 
upon: ‘ Be always sure you’re right, then go ahead!’, 
Many of you, in New England, read it backward, ‘ Go| 
ahead, and then find out whether you are right!’ ButI 
digress. A good old divine, Tom Fuller, pithily says’ —} 

‘What! Asmodeus; you quoting the Christian fa-' 
thers ?’ | 

‘ Very sarcastic, indeed,’ answered he. ‘Bear in mind | 
the adage, ‘ Those who say most, do least.’ Devils per-| 
haps are better versed in Scripture than many who prac- | 
tice its precepts. Sono more hits at me!’ | 

‘Well, what of Fuller?’ | 

‘ He says of long visaged, would-be Christians, ‘ Fools, 
who, to convince men that angels lodge in their hearts, | 
hang out a devil for a sign in their faces!’ Where will 
you find more of outside religion than in New England ?) 
More of those canting hypocrites, who season speech | 
with holy precept! look with sanctified faces to heaven, | 
while they mourn for the sins of the world? Poor fel-| 
lows ! — one would imagine that they were responsible! 
for the vices of all aroundthem! Hear them denounce| 
him who indulges in one mirthful act or expression ! —| 
one who wishes to enjoy the gifts of health and happi-| 
ness that God has given him! Such is the use that ma-| 
ny of you make of your religion in ‘enlightened’ New| 
England!’ 

‘Stop! We have been noted for true principles! for] 
the observance of Christian ordinances; for general) 
decorum of character. Am [ to believe that all, or a' 
great part of this, is false 2’ | 

‘ Ay, if you believe me. The fact is this. You have| 
pretended to a great deal, and consequently must wear a| 
solemn face, to support those pretensions. Other nations| 
have not set up for so much, and therefore we see them| 
in their real character.’ | 

I blushed, for I felt that Asmodeus had spoken the 
truth. He went on —— 

“Open your eyes! see what is enacting every day| 
“ut you, not only here, but the country through. —| 
bees a state of morals in the community do the recens 
mobs * your cities reveal! Persevered in, too, in the; 
face of Trributive justice! Ay, the authorities-reviled| 
at the MOMnt of the execution of their duty ! Com- 
oe ee You may tell me that these mobs 
idan: te = dregs of the community. Well 
Sits Ai dum” But mobs dare not act, unless 
They d supported by public opinion. — 
y Gare not perpetla, their lawless desi les 
F gns, unless 
they feel assured that just., will wink at the anemeii 
: Ati: y 
of the crime. Does that just., _- 6 ’ 
This— Ha! — was very like, oe cae 
: = ‘he former — Hem ! — 
of the sarcastic devil! 
Asmodeus now dropt the tone in W<.h he had spoken, 
and seemed agitated by emotion. He, a 
‘Mockery sits throned on the seat ot Tustice. and 
laughs at the struggles of her conquered Viti! She! 
waves aloft the stolen sceptre, and exults in the uaeiies 


tion she has accomplished! Our citizens crouch, like 
slaves, beneath her upraised scourge !’ | 


| 
} 
| 








Asmodeus took up his hat, and departed. I found by}} 
his use of the pronoun ‘our,’ that he was an honest|} 


Yankee at heart, and had spoken ‘ more in sorrow than 
in anger.’ 

He came back again after his gloves. I had started a) 
train of reflections upon the deception going on around | 
me. 

‘ Stop,’ said I, ‘ thou hast waked me to a sense of our 
true condition. Let us converse longer.’ 

He sat down with his hat in his hand. 

‘My good devil, is the knowledge thou hast given me 
of my fellow-men, valuable? Would I not be far hap-| 
pier, were it withheld ?’ 

‘ Ay, true. But if thou wouldst prosper, such knowl- 
edge is the rudiments of thy education. Remember 
what I told you at our first meeting * —— 

‘Ido.’ 

‘I told thee nothing but truth. Say not thou livest in 
a free land, where freedom is fast becoming licentivus- 
ness —the worst of slavery. Say not thou dwellest 
among enlightened men, when the dwelling of the de- 
fenceless may be burned at the hour of midnight, and 
the lawless execute the law! Boast not to another of 
New England virtue and honesty; he may be cheating 
thee whilst thou art speaking! 





‘ Asmodeus, listen if you will, to a scrawl composed 
some years ago? I can soon find it in my portfolio. It 
is apropos to our subject.’ 

‘Begin! I hear.’ 


Homines bootjacksque cano. 


I mused upon the world; its calm, its strife ; 
The woes, the joys, the varied scenes of life. 
Man eager struggling to attain his end, 

To serve himself, mayhap may cheat his friend! 
That friend a seeming one! Each face shews fair! 
Guard, lest a knavish heart be hidden there. 
Each breathing mortal is a very slave! 

He wears the chain of passion to his grave ! 

A slave to honor, fashion, luxury, pelf! 

A slave to others, or a slave to self! 

He cannot free him, struggle as he will; 

The chain binds tighter, and entangles still! 


Thus sitting at my fire, while dark thoughts roved, 
My heart distrustful e’en of those I loved, 

My eyes I cast around; despairing, sighed ! 

’ Till on a sudden, in a nouk, I spied 

My oaken boot jack! Then the changeful stream 
Of thought ran broader, and a musing dream 
Came o’er my spirit! I surveyed the past 

With reason’s sober eye; and came, at last, 

To see men as they are. A crowd I viewed, 

Of living boot jacks, made of various wood! 


First in the throng, I see the ladies’ man, 

Who chaunts her beauty while he holds her fan! 
Laughs, be it vanity or sense she utter! 

Ever at hand to help her o’er the gutter! 

He is the Ladies’ Boot Jack !— Superfine ! — 
Painted and varnished ! — Made of softest pine ! 


Next comes the dandy! elegant and prim! 

There is no mortal on the earth like him! 

A walking band box, set on well turned legs, 

He nips along as if he trod on eggs! 

He is the Tailor’s Boot Jack !— Smooth as glass! — 
Polished and ornamented! — Made of bass! 


Here struts the soldier, with his hand on sword! 
Ready to quarrel at the slightest word! 

Charged like a musket ! — But his wrath provoke, 
He crackles round awhile, — all ends in smoke ! 
He sure is Honor’s Boot Jack! — and obeys 

His chestnut origin, in various ways. 


The crafty politician tries each wile ! 

The cringing fawner for a great man’s smile! 
Takes kicks and kindness with the same soft grace! 
Deeming both honors, if they win—a place ! 

He’s anybody’s Boot Jack !—as you’ll find! 

Of supple willow — changing with each wind! 


Here toils another of a different make; 
Cunning as Reynard — grovelling as the snake ! 
To win his purpose, trying any end! 

To every man he meets, a seeming friend! 
Ambition’s Boot Jack! of a curious make — 
Of smoothest walnut; it will bend— not break! 


Behold the wily pettifogger smirk ! 

His face an index of his trade — a quirk! 

To every comer, stored with rhino, free !— 

That cause most just, which pays the largest fee! 
He is his green bag’s Boot Jack — made by law 





Of knottiest mangrove, — and without a flaw! 


Are there no Lady Boot Jacks? Who is she, 

Scanning her neighbor as she sips her tea? 

Made up of whispers, - inuendoes, - ohs ! — 

Nods! - secrets ! - winks! - ‘Its truth’s!’ - ‘I told you so’s!’ 
She’s Scandal’s Boot Jack! of wet poplar made ! 

Useful for nothing but to cast a shade! 


‘So all are Boot Jacks!’ said Asmodeus, as he shut 
the door. H. F. H. 
WHITH IGOAIRY = Sicisseorias 
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Tne morning of the 14th was comparatively mild and 
pleasant, and the snow of the night soon disappeared 
The troops destined for the attack, paraded by regi- 
ments and corps, and waited for the preconcerted signal. 
At early day light, the brigade forming the right wing, 
was to move off under cover of the woods, and com- 
;mence the attack on the left of the enemy’s position, and 
\the first report of musketry in that direction, the signal 
lof motion. About ten o’clock, the fusillade commenced, 
land the troops moved to occupy their respective posi- 
|tions in line of battle. The course of the centre brigade 
\lay through a wood of pines, of about fifty or sixty rods 

in width, and to move with greater facility, the column 
was forced tothe left, and the passage of the woods effect- 
led by converting the left flanks into leading files, and 
{marching by heads of platoons. In this form they were 
|moving with as much order as the nature of the obsta- 
eles would permit, when the regiment on the right com- 
imenced firing and hurrahing, indicative of a triumph, 
|when in fact they had only unkennelled a few of the en- 
jemy’s sharp-shooters, placed there to wing some of us 
\before we came in sight of their main body. The ex- 
|citement produced an accelerated movement throughout 
that part of the line, anda disorderly extension of the 
platoons, which was not corrected until we had cleared 
the woods, when the different regiments moved forward 
and wheeled into their allotted position, and formed a 
connected line two deep, extending in a semicular form 
from the bank of the river to the woods on the extreme 
right. 

We found the main body of the enemy, consisting of 
| infantry amounting, as supposed, to about two thousand, 
|posted in close column on the open ground, midway be- 
| tween the river and the forest, supported by a battery of 
|nine pieces of artillery on a small eminence in their 
irear, from which they could sweep all the open ground 
on which the contending bodies could manoeuvre. They 
had on their right flank the river St Lawrence and two 
or three farm-houses and appendant buildings, into 
| which the flanking party which we had driven from the 
a took shelter, and from thence poured upon that 
|part of our line most contiguous, a very destructive fire 

of musketry which continued for some hours before it 
,was generally known from whence the death-dealing 
|missives came. At length they were forced from their 
| covert by a few discharges from a couple of pieces of ar- 
\tillery brought to bear upon them just before the close of 
ithe action. And as they emerged and became visible 
the regiment of Dragoons charged upon them and pur- 
sued them till they were forced to retire out of the range 
of the enemy’s nine gun battery. We now return to 
that part of the field where the main bodies of Infantry 
were engaged. 

The reader will recollect that the British were formed 
in close column near the centre of the open ground, and 
they admirably sustained that order throughout the en- 
gagement, firing from front upon such part of our ad- 
vancing line as appeared the most threatening, and filing 
to the rear and reloading. In this way they kept a con- 
stant stream of fire issuing from their front, varying the 
direction according to. circumstances, and preventing 
our two-deep line from making any serious impression 
upon them. This in conjunction with their artillery 
which discharged round grape and cannister, according 
to proximity; they kept us at a respectful distance, thin- 
ning our ranks and forcing us to fall back and re-form. 
The effort on our part to get within bayonet distance was 
repeated by the right wing three or four times, and the 
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dry was fast inten without any decisive result on either 
part. Our left and centre acted more on the defensive, 
having sustained themselves in the position assigned 
them from the beginning of the action, although they 
suffered a proportional share of the loss in killed and 
wounded, which amounted in the whole on our side to 
between four and five hundred, being nearly one fifth of 
our number actually engaged. The loss of the enemy 
was reported to be consideraply less, as they had the ad- 
vantage of numbers, position and artillery. The action 
was brought to a crisis by bringing into the field later in 
the day two of our small field pieces, and directing them 
at first against the houses &c. where their sharp-shooters 
were concealed, and driving them out, and then point- 
ing them against the solid column of infantry, the balls 
of which penetrated obliquely through them. It was 
soon evident they could not stand long under such a de- 
structive demonstration, and they soon found relief by 
detaching a body and attacking the two insulting pieces 
by making a rush, hurrah and simultaneous discharge of 
small arms, killing and wounding most of the men, sav- 
ing the pieces, in consequence of which one of the 
pieces fell into their immediate possession, and the other 
in attempting to pass a ravine in its rear, was upset and 
left to its fate which soon followed that of its fellow. 
The loss of these occurred a few minutes after orders 
were received to retire from the field, and the remains 
of the regiment to which the writer was attached had 
retrogaded about eighty rods, when the sudden shout 
and hurrah of the attacking party caused them to halt 


there, and to our great mortification we beheld the loss 
as stated. Very energetic appeals were made to the 
Commanding officer in the field, General Boyd, to per- 
mit us to return and endeavor to retake the lost peices, 
but in vain, and we were ordered to resume our march 
back tothe boats, where we arrived and embarked as the 
sun was going down, crossed the river and landed on the 
American side, refreshed ourselves, and then moved four 
or five miles farther down the river, found shelter for 
such of the wounded as had not been left on the field of 
battle, built our camp fires and encamped for the night. 
H. 
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——— A winter such as when birds die 

In the deep forests, and the fishes lie 
Stiffened in the translucent ice, which makes 
Even the mud and slime of the warin lakes 
A wrinkled clod, as hard as brick; and when 
Among their children, comfortable men 
Gather about great fires, and yet feel cold; 
Alas! then, for the homeless ‘beggar old! 


WE have been favored during the few past weeks with extremely 
fine bright weather, — the skies casting down upon us a pleasant 
smile, and the breeze of departing Autumn and early Winter, visit- 
ing us with tempered mildness. Autumn came with a mild glory, 
and declined and died most easily, without storm or struggle, — like 
one who ‘ folds around him the drapery of his couch, and lies down 
to pleasant dreams.’ There was, to be sure, the faded flower, the 
dropping fruitage, the withered grass, the flying leaf, the swollen 
brook, the driving cloud, and the sighing breeze, that belong always 
to a New England Autumn, — but there was no loud roar of woods 
and waters, no rough storm of the equinox, no premature snow 
on the head of Autumn, to constitute what we often have, a severe 
and stormy ‘ Fall.’ 

The early part of December has been remarkably mild and pleas- 
ant; butat length ‘the snow descended and the wind blew,’ and the 
burly old Winter now knocks roughly at the door, roars up the 
chimney, and shakes the closed shutter as if he would tear it from 
its very hinges. We can see —at this mid-noon of night, Decem- 
ber 15th — over our right shoulder — to see it over the left, would 
bring bad luck and prevent subscribers — the cold, round, yellow 
winter moon gazing upon roof, dome, and steeple, all white as the 
driven snow can make them. As we notice those spotless snow- 
wreaths, drifting like sheeted spectres across our window, we can- 
not but anticipate the joys of the gliding sleigh and the jingling bells. 
ifow glorious, with that white moon shining above, and the whiter 


show glittering beneath, encompassed round about with skin of 


bear and buffalo, would it be, to rattle away over hill and dale, riding 
a race with the wind! Of all metallic sounds, the clink of the sleigh- 
bell is the merriest ; and of all vehicles, the Yankee sleigh, with its 
easy and bird-like motion, is the most agreeable. There is no ve- 
hicle of human invention that can equal it for speed, except perhaps 
the little sledge of the fur-covered Esquimaux, whirled along by its 








‘me sit, the drosky, the britechsky, and even the rail-road mon- 
ster which runs to Lowell or Worcester, are sluggards in compar- 
ison. The old farmer from up country, jogging hither-ward in his 
rustic sledge, to barter his frozen swine and other small wares, in 
Boston market, would dead-beat, on a fair field of snow, any one of 
the above mentioned aristocratic vehicles. Andif this snow-storm 
holds a little longer, we shall soon see a plenty of the honest old 
fellows among us. 

December has been called the gloomiest, January the severest, and 
February the most cheerless month of the year. In December the 
| days become shorter and shorter; a dense mass of vapor floats 


oe us, Wrapping the world in a constant and depressing gloom — 
an 


Murky night soon follows hazy noon. 
But our December hitherto has had but little of gloom in it, at least 
in the material world, but has rather resembled the October Indian 
‘Summer. And while this silent snow is falling, and the wreathing 
drift is fast accumulating in street and alley, and the bleak wind is 
| piping its shrill tunes, how forcibly are we reminded of the charm- 
|ing lines of Cowper, commencing 





Now stir the fire and close the shutters fast, 
Let fall the curtain, wheel the sofa round, 
And while the bubbling and loud-hissing urn 
Throws up a steamy colunin, and the cups 
Which cheer but not inebriate, wait on each, 
So let us welcome peaceful evening in. 





Seats. —On another page will be found an interesting piece 
styled the ‘Ship’s Letter Bag.’ It appeared three or four years 
since in a New York paper, and was much admired by a lady of 
\this city, who then hada beloved son, on his travels in a foreign 
| land. In a letter to him she copied the Piece, and desired him to 
jadopt the motto—Genesis xxi, 49—for his own seal. In a few 
months a letter was received from him bearing the above inscription | | 
on the seal. Death, the destroyer, has since placed his own black 
seal upon him that was absent. 

We have before us several letters, from which we select a few 
inscriptions. Many of themare singularly happy and expressive, 
and not a few quite as inapprupriate. As a specimen of the latter; 
we would give that impressed upon the note of a high municipal 
officer, of our city, from whose well known good taste we should 
have expected something better. His seal is nothing more nor less 
than a great stareing owl. without motto of any sort. On a neatly 
folded letter from a distant friend, we find the following device, viz. 
a dog, and over him the motto, ‘when this dog barks my friendship 
will end,’ in other words, ‘my regard for you will never cease.’ 
Another has a bird escaping from a cage for a device, with the 
motto, ‘If you neglect me, you will lose me,’ which may be thus 





bird has flown.’ Another has a ship under full sail for device, with 
the motto ‘such is life,’ suggesting that man is like a vessel tossed 
jabout on the ‘world of waters,’ and forever driven onward by the 
| winged wind of time. Another has for device, an old fellow with a| 
~ || wooden leg with the motto ‘paited not matched.’ This might be a 





sheaf of wheat, with the motto ‘ you deserve beating ;’ this would 

lfurnish a fair hit at a remiss correspondent. Another has for | 
| device, a bird on the wing bearing a letter, with the motto ‘reply | 
| quick,’ as much as to say ‘auswer by return of mail.’ Another has | 
| for device an odd hierogliphic representing a cobbler’s awl and a| 
| well, with the motto ‘all’s well.’ Another without device bears the 
motto ‘from abundance of love not of leisure-’ This latter would 
|answer very well for a writer who deals only in brief epistles. 
| Another has for device atree overrun with the clinging vine, with | 
| the appropriate motto, in French, ‘where I attach myself there I| 
remain ;’ a very pretty device for a lover. A seal in black wax, 
bears the simple and touching motto, ‘finem respice,’ with a funeral 
urn for device. There are others which we shall notice hereafter, 
for the benefit of those who are curious in matters of this kind. 





WE: insert in this number an Indian Tale, from the ‘Tales of the 
Northwest.’ This work, which appeared two or three years since, 
comprises a highly interesting series of Indian tales, from the pen 
of one who had lived among the Western Indians for years, and had 
studied the savage character with acute and attentive observation. 
Many of the tales in this work are written with great simplicity and 
beauty, and merit a far greater popularity than they have had the 
fortune to receive. We have perceived them copied into English 
publications of high standing and character, without any credit 
given to the source from whence they were derived. We have 
greatly admired this work, because we have believed the tales fur- 
nish us with a more accurate and vivid sketch of Indian character, 
than any work of fiction that has sppeared. It is very easy for the 
scholar, in the quiet and seclusion of his study, to sketch an imag- 
inary being, possessing all the ferocious and all the noble attributes 
that may fairly be supposed to belong to the Indian character, and 
the worthy author may rise from his task, and flatter himself that 
he has produced a very tolerable likeness of 





The stoic of the woods, the man without a tear, 





j but after all, it may turn out, that no one feature in his picture is 
true and faithful to nature. The face has been distorted from its 
‘natural expression, to produce a striking effect, and the form grossly 
caricatured. The savage of Mr Cooper, is, in general, not the 
savage ‘that runs wild in woods,’ but the savage of a warm imagi- 
nation. But the Indian, as described by Mr Snelling, is the living 
} savage, who now lights his fire, and pitches his tent, on the border 
of the Mackenzie, or in the deep woods far beyond the Mississippi. 


We publish the following extract from the letter of a friend in 
New York, in the hope that it may be of some service to our 
ancient host of the Nahant Hotel. 

Ihave established my quarters at the house kept by our old friend 
Hutchins, No 400 Broadway, who formerly entertained us so well at the 


big house at Nahant. He is a worthy fellow, and keeps an excellent 
house, spreads a liberal table, and does his utmost to please his guests. 


|T enjoy here allthe comforts of a private home, together with the ease 


and luxury of a hotel. We hope thatthe Boston folks, will continue to 
patronise their old friend and townsman when they visit the commercial 
emporium. Your former mayor, Mr O--, and his excellent lady are 
here, and seem highly gratified with the house.’ 


Errata. — In the 7th bar of the Melody, in ‘The first Meeting,’ 
published in our last number, the crotchet on D to be B; 12th bar 
accompaniment, the minim A in the Bass to be flat; in the Treble 
the quaver G marked natural, to be flat. 


Several works are on our table, bate we can but allude to then 
generally, though we would be glad to give an analysis of their con- 
tents. 





Messrs Carter & Hendee have lately published ‘The Third Book 
of History,’ containing ancient history in connection with ancient 
| geography ; avery pretty little work, adorned with cuts. Also, a 
| fourth book of ‘Lessons for Reading,’ by Samuel Worcester, au- 
\thor of several valuable works used in schools. 


Messrs Russell & Odiorne have published a valuable work for 





interpreted, ‘If you do not marry me soon you may find that your | | 


valuable seal for a discontented couple. Another has for device a} | 


schools, called ‘The North American Arithmetic, 3d part,’ in- 
|tended for advanced scholars. This work, and also the Ist and 2d 
| parts, have been adopted by the School Committee, and are used in 
jall the public schools of the city. The sae publishers have als« 
lissued ‘Jack Halliard’ and ‘Robinson Crusoe,’ —great favorites 
| with the young people. 


We have received from W. D. Ticknor, among other works, ‘'T he 
| Oasis,’ a pretty annual edited by Mrs Child, and enriched with mach: 
|interesting matter from her own pen, and other writers of reputa 
tion. 





Messrs Hilliard, Gray & Co. have added another to the long list ot 
| ‘Readers’ which the last few years have produced. It is termed 
‘The Temperance Reader,’ and is designed to implant correct prin 
\ciples of action and form correct habits among the children of the 
schools. We think the work well calculated to do good. 


‘The Youth’s Keepsake,’ is the title of a pretty little annual pub 
|lished by E. R. Broaders. It will be a most acceptable present to 
| the very young members of the household. The articles are chiet- 
| ly from the pens of such writers as Miss Leslie, Miss Gould, Mrs 
| Sigourney, and Mrs Hale ; and the mention of these names, seems 
|to be sufficient guaranty for the purity and excellence of its pages 
| It is omamented with several pretty engravings, the best of whieh 
is that which represents the beautiful child at the brook. The c« 

sign of ‘The Tempting Moment’ is excellent, but the engraving is 
j not so good. The picture represents an honestold vender of prints 
j and gingerbread sound asleep before her table, anda bevy of thiev 
lish school-boys are helping themselves in the meantime to her 
| sweet merchandize, ‘without money and without price.’ The fig 
ure and face of the little fellow in the foreground are by no means 
well executed. We hope in the next volume to see these defects 
corrected. 


Tue North American Magazine, for December, contains several 
articles of interest, among which we were most pleased with ‘ Jim 
Roly at the Springs’ and ‘ Achbor,’ an Eastern tale. The article on 
‘The Daily Press,’ is a most highly seasoned affair, and has excited 
some stir among our brethren of the quill. 


The Knickerbocker, for this month, has much interesting maiter 
to recommend it, and in particular, a Story from the pen of Miss 
Leslie. The Poem in this number, signed L., which has been as 
cribed to that lady, in the papers, is from another source. The 
Knickerbocker is well received in his quarter. Our neighbor of the 
Morning Post ranks it, without hesitation, as the best monthly peri 
odical in the country. What do our friends of the New England 
Magazine say to this? 

The Ladies’ Magazine has just appeared, and is illustrated wiih 
an engraving. ‘This number continues to maintain the former rej: 
utation of the work. 





The Drama. 





Tremont THEATRE, — Several days ago Mr Mathews was an 
nounced, and on Friday of last week appeared before a respectable 
audience, whose greeting plainly evinced that the good sense of our 
citizens will not allow them foolish'y and hastily to condemn and 
injure a man whose business is ‘to show up all—their follies anc 
their forms.’ 

Mr Mathews performed in Monsieur Tonson, and sustained the 
part of the Barber to the satisfaction of every person —if we may 
judge by the applause which his efforts commanded. His buffoon 
ery, previous to the play, was decidedly of a low character — and 
would not have been tolerated if executed by ‘a man without a 
name.’ Itis true that portions of the dialogue were uttered with 
spirit and with skill, and we may add, with tolerable effect! but the 
‘Comic Annual,’ was altogether a serious affair. 

Mr Mathews has not yet made his second appearance. A severe 
cold has confined him for several days to his room —but it is an 
nourced that he has so far recovered that he will soon be upon the 
boards. 

The new pieces are entitled ‘The Last Guerilla’ and ‘Rural Ft 
licity.’ The first is a third-rate play, possessing some attractive 





It is the Saque, the Winnebago, the Dahcotah, the Chippeway, and 
the Sioux, of the present day, who still continue to follow the chase, 





team of wolf-like dogs. The speed of the gig, the cab, the whisky, 


les their fathers did before them. 





qualities — the last is a most laughable comedy — full of blundering 
incident and broadly-painted characters. 
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LA FILIDA. 


A Spanish Air, 


With an Aecompaniment for the Biano Porte. 


NEVER BEFORE PUBLISHED IN THIS COUNTRY. 
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Por ti, mi dul - ce 
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Fi- li- da, por ti 

















Por ti, todas las ciencias Matematicas 
La quimica, la medica, y quirurgica, 
Y todos los secretos de la fisica, 
Por ti, he de escrudrinar. 
Por ti mi dulce &c. 


Veres parar las ruedas oportunas 
Y detener el sol en su carrera, 
Lucir enclaro dia las estrellas 
Sin que falte a tu amistad 
Por ti mi dulce Filida, &c. 








Che Ovyy Corner. 





A FEW REASONS IN FAVOR OF MARRIAGE. 
Hast thou means? Thou hast one to keep and in- 
crease it. 
Hast none? Thou hast one to help to get some. 
Art thou in prosperity? She doubles it. 


Art thou in adversity? She’ll comfort, assist, bear 
part. 


Art thou at home? She’ll drive away melancholy. 


Art thou abroad? She prays for thee, wishes thee at 
home, welcomes thee with joy. 


Nothing is delightsome alone. No society is equal to 
marriage. 


The bond of conjugal love is adamantine. 


Kindred is increased, parents doubled, brothers, sis- 
ters, families, nephews. 


A FEW REASONS AGAINST IT. 
Hast thou means? She’ll spend it. 
Hast none? Thy beggary is increased. 





Art thou in prosperity? Married, it is clogged or 
ended. 

Art in adversity? Like Job’s wife, she will double it. 

Artat home? She’ll be unquiet, and scold. 

Nothing is better than freedom and single life. 

Marriage! it is such a band there is no hope of loose- 
ing: 

Thy miseries and cares are increased. 

Who can reckon up the authors who have written, 


pro et con, some for, some against marriage? It is a 
hazard, and therefore to be ventured on. 








RIDDLES. 


What work is that, the faster you work, the longer it 
is ere you have done; and the slower you work, the 
sooner you make an end ?— It is the turning of a spit; 
if you turn fast, it will be longer ere it be roasted; but if 
you turn slow, the sooner it is done. 


What kings, queens, and their servants, be they that 





are burned once a year, and are cut and torn as small as 











flesh to the pot ?— They are the kings, queens, and val- 
ets among the cards. 

What is it that is as high as a hall, as bitter as gall, 
as soft as silk, and as white as milk? —It is a walnut, 
for it groweth as high as a hall, and its shell is as bitter 
as gall; the rind that covereth the kernel is as soft as 
silk, and the kernel as white as milk. 


As long as I eat I live; but when I drink, I die.—It 
is fire. 
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